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Reader, migratory or staiionary, thou canst not 
have helped to have heard cf or scen the PLEAs- 

anT Vaticxy Hortet. Hast thou ever travelled 
eastward from our own lovely village, and while | 
sojourning alony at thine ease, dropped down as 
it were, upon onc of the prettiest places the sun 
ever shone upon? Thou hast we know. It} 
springs into life and strikes upon thy sight from 
the sterilility and rigidity about it, with the beau. 


ty of a diamond in the desert, or a star seen in} 
the heavens, while the storm.whirled clouds break |, 
Then the principal |, 
attraction of the Valley is its Hotel, a view of) 


and scatter for an instant. 


which we have herewith furnished. Should a 
merry company assemble, they can dance from 
the setting of the sun until twilight streaks the 
east, if snch be their wish, 
‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 
Readers, citizens, travellers, one and all, go 
and see our host, Flagler, of the Pleasant Valley 


Hotel. 


you with an alacrity and promptness not to be sur- | 


passed, and with delicious viands whichrcannot 
be excelled. 








POPULAR TAL ES. 














For the Ponahiteiiiide Casket 
The Broken Pitcher. 


{Translated from the German of Heinrich Zschokke.] ' 


Weare acquainted with a small piece bearing alike 
name, by the author of ‘Katchen von Heilbronn.’ This 


and the following tale had at Berne, in the year 1802, || 


their origin from one and the same circumstance.— 
Heinrich von Kleist and Ludwig Wieland, a son of the 
poet, cherished friendship with the author, in whose 
room was hung a copperplate engraving,under which 
was written ‘La Cruche Cassée,’ the figures and con- 
tents of which were represented in the following tale in 
the chapter of ‘The Court.’ The expressive delineation 
entertained them, and led them to many conjectures as 
to its cesign. The three agreed in jest, that each would 
commit his individual views fn regard to it to writing. — 





*Catherine of Kilbron. 





He is obliging and affable, and will serve /, 


| : : : i ee 
Ludwig Wieland promised a satire, Heinrich von Kleist 
| wrote a comedy,and the author of the present tale,that 


| which is here presented to the reader. 
| 


MARIETTA, 

Although La Napoule is but a small place on 
the Gulf of Cannes, yet it is well known in all 
Provence. Itlies shaded by high evergreen palms || 
and dark orange trees. Butthat is not the cause 
of its notoriety. Itis said that the most fiery 
_ grapes, the sweetest roses, and the prettiest girls 
are found there. I donot knowso myself ; how. 
ever [ am quite willing to believe it. °*Tis a pity | 











for it to produce enough of the fiery grapes, sweet 


some of them in our country too. 

Ever since the day La Napoule was first built, 
all the females belonging to the place have been || 
beauties. Therefore the little Mariette must un- 
doubtedly have been a wonder of wonders among 
them, from the fact that she is mentioned in their 
' chronicles. Although she was styled little Ma- 
-riette, she was not smaller than a child of seven. 
teen years and upwards generally is, whose fore. || 
| head reaches exactly up to the lips of a full}! 
| grown man. 

The chronicles of La Napoule had good rea- 
sons for speaking of Mariette. Had I been in 
their place, I should have done sotoo. For Ma. || 





| 
| 


her mother Manon, and when she came back to 
her birth place turned it almost around. I do 
not mean the houses, but the people and their 
heads ; nor yet the heads of all, but of those par. 
| ticularly whose head and heart are always in great 
| danger in the vicinity of two lovely and fascina. 
‘ting eyes. That I know—there is no joking in 
‘such matters. 

|| Mother Manon would have done much better 
in staying at Avignon ; but she inherited a small 
estate in La Napoule, a little farm with its vine- 
| yards and a neat cottage overshadowed by a rock, 
| among olive trees and African acaias. Portion- 
less widows do not refuse such things. She was 
now astich and happy in her own estimation, as 
| if she had been Countess of Provence, or the 
| ike. So much the worse for the good people of 
-||La Napoule. They had no anticipation of the 
mischief that was to befall them, and had not 
read in Homer how a pretty woman had brought 
war and discord into all Greece and Asia Minor. 


mye 
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HOW THE MISFORTUNE HAPPENED. 

Marietta had scarcely been a fortnight in the 
‘cottage among the olive trees and African acaias, 
before every young man in La Napoule knew 
that Marietta lived there, and that there was not 
a more charming maiden in all Provence, than in 
thdt very cottage. If she went through the vil- 
lage, passing along light and beeutiful as an angel 
in disguise, in a fluttering dress and high green 
hoddice, an orange blossom in her bosom, and 


that La Napoule is so small that it is impossible || 


roses, and pretty girls, or else we should have had || 


-riette, who until now, had dwelt at Avignon with || 


— 
grey bonnet, which shaded her fair face: aye, 
then the gloomy old men became eloquent and 
the youths mute, andon all sides a window. or 
door was opened. It was ‘good morning,’ or 
‘good evening Marietta,’ and she nodded smiling 
right and left. When Marietta entered the church, 
all hearts (those of the young men) forsook hea- 
ven 3 all eyes the saints, and the fingers strayed 
among the pearls of the rosary. That must have 
caused a great deal of vexation, particularly to the 
devout. At this time without doubt, the young 
maidens of La Napoule became remarkably de. 
_yotional, for they were the ones who were vexed 





_the most, and they were scarcely to be blamed 
for it; for since the arrival of Marietta, more than 
one bridegroom had grown cool, and more than 
one adorer faithless. ‘There was nothing but 
quarrels and reproaches, many tears were shed, 
good admonitions given and some baskets. 

The talk was no more of weddings but of sep. 
/arations, and even pledges of fidelity, rings and 
ribbands were returned. The old falks took part 
in the contention of the children and discord and 
strife ran from house to house. It was lamenta- 
| ble. ‘Marietta is to blame for all this said the 
pious maidens, then their mothers said so, then 
_the fathers, and at last all, even the young men, 

Marietta wrapped up in her own modesty and 
| innocence, like the bursting warmth of the rose. 
‘bud in the dark green of the flower cup, had no 





_misgivings of all this misery, and remained. kind 
to all. The young men were first affected by 
this, and they said ‘why grieve the kind harmless 
child? she is blameless !’ then the fathers. said 
so, then the mothers, and at last all, even the pi- 
ous maidens. ‘For whosoever spoke with Mari. 
ette could not help loving her, and before half a 
‘year had passed by, every one had spoken with 
her, and every one loved her. But she was not 
aware that she was so much loved, as she before 
did not imagine she could be hated. What 
does the obscure violet, oft trodden in the grass, 
know of its own worth? Now all wanted to a. 
tone for their injustice towards Marietta. Sym- 
pathy heightens the tenderness of affection.— 
Marietta every where received a more friendly 
greeting than before, a more friendly smile, a 
more friendly invitation to country games and 
dances. 


WICKED COLIN, 
Yet all men have not the gift of sweet sympa- 
thy; but there are obdurate hearts like that of 
Pharoah. This comes without doubt from the 
natural corruption of man, since the fall of sin, or 
because they are not properly dispatched in the 
process of baptism. Young Colin wasa mem» 
‘rable instance of such hard heartedness; he was 
the richest farmer aiid land-holder in La Napoule, 
he could scarcely go through his vineyard,and ol- 
ive gardens, his orchards of orange and lemon 
trees ina single day. The natural corruption of 
his heart is already proved, by the fact that he 











rosebuds, flowers and ribbands waving about her 








was almost twenty-seven years old without even 
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once having asked, for what purpose a maiden|| 


was created! It is true, that all, especially fe.’ 
males in acertain age, at which they are willing 
to overlook transgressions, regarded Colin as tlic 
best youth under the sun. Iiis form, his free, 
unembarrassed manner, his look, his smile, had 
the singular guod fortune to please the aforesaid 
persons, who, were it necessary, would even 
have given him remission of ove of the sins 
which cry tohcaven. But it is not wise to trust 
to the decision of such judges. 

In the mean time old and young in La Napoule 
had effected a conciliation with the innocent 
Marictta, and bad become attached to her, out 
of sympathy. Colin was the only one who re- 
mained without pity for the poor child. Was 
Marietta the subject of conversation, he was as 
dumb as a fish; did he meet her in the strcet, 
he was pale and red with anger, and cast most 
devouring glances afier her. When the young 
folks at evening collected on the sea shore, at 
the ruins of the old castle, to cheerful games or 
country dances, or to commence an alternate 
song, Colin was not absent. But the moment 
Marietta came, the malicious Colin was silent, 
and you could not get him to sing again for all 


itions were bad. 








lof heaven, rp alone, with a heart of flint, 
did net want to know any thing about them.— 
Even when he seemed to be friendly, his inten. 


The La Napouleites were very fond of going 
to the annual fairs at Vence. Life is joyous 
there, and if there is not much money there is 
a great variety of wares. Marietta and Mother | 
‘Manon had gone to it, and Colin was also there. | 
‘He purchased a great many dainty things and 
pretty trifles for his female friends, but for Ma. 
\rietta not the worth of asou. And yet, he was 
‘every where at her heels, but he did not speak | 
to her, nor shetohim, Itwas plainly to be seen 
he was brooding over some mischief, 

Mother Manon came to a stand before an 
‘arch, and exclaimed,O Marietta, do look at that 
beautiful pitcher! a qucen necd not be ashamed 
‘to put it to her lips! just look, the brim is of | 
shining gold, and handsomer flowers are not to 
be found in any garden, and yct they are only 
painted ! and in the eentre the garden of Para- 
dise! dolook Marietta, how the apples laugh 
from the trees—I almost long for them! and 
‘Adam cannot resist, as the handsome Eve offers 














\\. ’ 
|bim one to taste—and see how prettily the lamb 





the gold in the world. What a pity for his 
charming voice! every body liked to hear it, and 
he was inexhaustible insongs. All the maidens 
regarded wicked Colin with favorable eyes, and 
he was on good terms with al]. He had, as is 
said, a rogueish look, which virgins fear and 
love, and when he smiled he was a model for a 
painter. But asa matter of course, the often 
offended Marietta did not regard him at all, and 
in this she was perfectly right. Did he smile or 
not, it was indifferent toher. She did not want 
to hear any thing of his roguish look ; and here 
she was right again. If he told stories, for he 
always had a great lot on hand, and al] listened 
to him; she would pluck up plants aad cast 
them first at Pierre and then at Paul, and talked 
and chatted without paying him the least atten. 
tion. That displeased the proud young gentle. 
man ; he often brokeoff in the midst of a story 
and went gloomily away. Revenge is sweet ; 
the fair daughter cf Madame Manon could then 
indecd have triumphed. But Marietta was quite 
too good a child, and her heart was too tender. 
When he was silent, she was sorry ; if he was 
dejected, she ceased laughing ; if he went a- 
way, she did not stay long, and when she was 
at home, she wept far more beautiful tears than 
Magdalene, and yet had not sinned half as 
much. 


THE PITCHER. 

Father Jerome, the parish priest of La Na. 
poule, an old man of seventy years, had al] the 
vir'xes of a saint, and but this one fault, he was 
very hard of hearing, on account of his advan. 
cedage. But in return he preached the more 
edifyingly in the ears of his flock, and all liked 
to hear him. It is true that he preached contin- 
ually on two texts, in which consisted his whole 
stock of religion ; it was either, ‘children love 
one another,’ or, ‘wonderful are the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven.’ Yet, truly, there was so much 
faith, love and hope contained therein, that were 
it necessary, one could become quite happy in 
them. The children were very obedient in lov- 


frisks and jumps around the old tiger, and the 
snow white dove with the golden green neck | 
standing before the vulture as if she would bill | 
with him ! 

Marietta could not take her eyes from it. If 
I only had sueh a pitcher, mother said she, but 
it is far too beautiful to drink out of, I would fill 
it with flowers, and constantly look into Para. 
dise. Here we are at the fair of Vence, but) 
when I look at that picture, it seems as if I was, 
in Paradise ! 

Thus spoke Marietta, and she called toali her | 
female friends to come'and admire it ; and soon | 
the male friends stood around them, and at last | 
nearly the whole population of La Napoule were 
looking at the wonderful pitcher. But wonder- | 
fal it was; made of the most costly transparent | 
porcelean, with a gilded handle, and brilliant. 
colors. They timidly asked the merchant, ‘Sir, | 
what is the price ?’ and he answered itis worth | 
one hundred pounds, among brothers. There. | | 
upon they were all silent and went away ; and 
as no one from La Napoule now remained before | 
the arch, Colin came sneaking along, threw | 
down the one hundred pounds on the table to the | 
merchant, had the pitcher put up in a small 
band.box filled with cotton, and carried it off. 

A short distance from La Napoule on his way | 
home, it being already dark, he met old Jacques, 





the seryant of the magistrate, who was coming | 
from the fields. Now Jacques was a very good | 
sort of a man, but most confoundedly stupid.— | 
‘I will give you some drinking money, Jacques,’ | 
said Colin, ‘if you will carry this box into Ma. 
non’s house, and leave it there. If they observe 
you,and ask you whence it came,say a stranger | 
gave it to you. But you must not betray my 
name, or I will never forgive you.” Jacques! 
made the promise, took the money and box, and 
went towards the cottage among the olive trees 
and African acaias. 





THE BEARER, 
Before he got there, he was met by his master, | 








ng one another, and boped for the dispensations 


| 
| 
Judge Hautmartin, who asked him, Sesmnan. 
| what are you carrying 7?” ‘A box for Madame 


‘| the pitcher at Vence. 
| to lay it with my heart at your feet.’ 


‘|ing the pitcher. 





Manon; but master, I must not tell froma whom.’ 
‘Why not?? ‘Because Master Colin will never 
forgive me, if Ido” ‘It is well that you can be 
silent ; but it is late, give me the box, I am guing 
to.morrow early, to dan ; I will hand 
it to er, and net let her know that it comes from 
Colin. It will save you the walk, and give mea 
good errand.’ 

Jacques gave the box to his master, whom he 


1e Manon’s 


'| was accustomed to obey implicitely in every thing. 


The Judge carried it to his room, and regarded 
it by the light, with great curiosity, On the coy. 
er was handsomely written with red chalk, *To 
the amiable and beloved Marietta” Now, Mr. 
Hautmartin knew that this was some trick of Co. 
lin, and that there was some mischief neant. He 
therefore prudently opened it, to see if there was 
not a mouse ora rat hid in it; but when he be. 
held the wonderful pitcher which he himself had 
seen at Vence, he was heartily shocked; for Mr. 
Hautmartin was a man of as much experience 
in rights as in wrong, and knew from his youth 
up, that the workings and desires of the human 
heart are evil. He immediately comprehended 
that Colin meant to bring Marietta into some 
scrape about the pitcher, and if was once in her 
hands, he would perhaps give out that it was the 
presentof a favored lover from the city, or some- 


|| thing of that sort, to keep all decent people from 


going tosee her. Therefore Mr. Hautmartin, the 
Judge, resolved to put down all suspicions of evi] 
by announcing himself as the giver. Moreover, 
he had a fondness for Marietta, and would have 
been well pleased, if Marietta had better obeyed 
towards him, the text of Father Jerome, ‘Children 
love one another.” True, Mr. Hautmartin was 
a child, of fifty years, and Marietta thought the 


‘|text did not referto him. On the other hand, 


Madame Manon thought the Judge was quite 
a sensible sort of achild, he had money and 


consideration in all La Napoule, from one end of 


the place to the other. When the Judge talked 
of marriage and Marietta ran off im fear, mother 
Manon remained in her seat, and was not at all 
afraid in the presence of the tall, venerable gen. 
tleman. 

It must be confessed that there was not a de. 
fect upon his whole person ; and although Colin 
might be the handsomest man in the place, the 
Judge excelled him in two things, namely, in his 
many years, and in his big, big nose. Yes, this 
nose which always preceded the Judge, like a sat- 
ellite to announce his coming, was a realelephant 
among human noses, 

With Jthis elephant, his good intentions, and 
the pitcher, the Judge went the following morning 


|| to the cottage among the olive treesand African 


‘Nothing to me is too costly,’ said he, 
You yesterday admired 
Permit me, fair Marietta, 
Manon and 
Marietta were astonished and transported at see. 
Manon’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, but Marietta turned away and said, ‘I 
can neither accept your hand, heart nor your 
pitcher.’ Thereupon mother Manon fell into a 
passion and exclaimed, ‘But I will accept both 
heart and pitcher. You simpleton, how long 
will you disdain your good fortune? For whom 
do you wish ? Willa Count of Provence make 
you his wife, that you despise the Judge of La 


acaias. 
‘for the fair Marietta. 


Napoule. I know better how to look out for 
you. Mr. Hautmartin, | should consider myself 
"© 
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honored in calling you son-in.law.’? Marietta 
went out and wept bitterly, and hated the beauti- 
ful pitcher with all her heart. But the Judge 
stroked his nose with the palm of his hand, and 
spoke sagely. ‘Mother Manun,be not over hasty ; 
the dove will at last consent after she becomes bet. 
ter acquainted with me. Iam not impetuous ; | 
understand getting along with girls, and before a 
quarter of a year is passed, I will glide into Ma. 
rictta’s heart.’ 

‘His nose is too big for that,’ thought Marietta, 
who listened without the door, and laughed to 
herself. In fact, a quarter of a year passed by, 
and My. Hautmartin had not penetrated into her 
heart— not even with the tip of his n@se. 


THE FLOWERS. 

But during this quarter of a year, Marietta had 
other affairs to occupy her mind. The pitcher 
caused her a great deal of trouble and vexation, 
nid something else besides. 

For a fortnight, nothing else was talked of but 
the pitcher; and every body said it was a present 
irom the Judge, and that the wedding day was 
fixed. But as Marietta solemnly declared to all 
her playmates, that she would rather be in the bot. 
tom of the sea, than marry him, they only teased 


her the more, saying, ‘ah, how happy you will) 


rest in the shade of hisnose. This was her first 
vexation. ‘Then mother Manon had {formed the 
cruel resolution, to make her carry the pitcher ev. 
ery morning to the spring at the rock, and fill it 
with fresh flowers. In this manner she hoped to 
accustom Marietta to the pitcher, and the heart of 
the donor. But she kept on steadily hating the 
gift and the giver; aud her labor at the spring 
was a real punishment to her. 2d vexation: 

Then when she came in the morning to 
the spring, ,she found regularly, twice a 
week, some of the most beautiful flowers lying 
there, tastily arranged, as if purposely placed there 
to decorate the pitcher, and a strip of paper was 
always wound round the stems, upon which was 
written ‘Dear Marietta” Now Marietta was 
not one to be imposed upon by the belief that 
there was yet magician’s and fairies in the world. 
Consequently, she concluded that the flowers and 
the sweet inscription came from Mr. Hautmartin. 
Marietta would not even smell of them, just be- 
cause the living breath of the judge’s nose had 
fuilen upon them. Nevertheless, she took the 
flowers, because they were better than those a- 
bout the rock, but tore the strip of paper into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them about the 
place where the flowers generally lay. That ded 
not in the least displease judge Haumartin, whose 
love was as incomparably great of its kind as his 
nose of its kind. 3d vexation: 

At last it was discovered in the course of 
conversation with Mr. Hautmartin that he was 
not the giver of the flowers. Now who should i 
be ? Marietta was astonished at the unhoped 
for discovery. To be sure, she from this time, 
took up the flowers from the rock more willingly 
and even smell of them. But whoput them 
there? Marietta was, what maidens otherwise 
are not apt to be, very inquisitive. She guessed 
at this and that young man in La Napoule. But 
it was not to be guessed at. She listened and 
watched till late in the night ; she rose earlier, 
but she gained nothing by listening and watching, 
and yet regularly twice every week, in the morn- 
ing, the beautiful flowers lay on the rock, and she 


always read on the strip of paper wound them 4 





‘Dear Marietta’) This was enough to make 
the most’ indifferent inquisitive. But curiosity 
atlast becomes a torment. 4th vcexation: 


MALICE ON MALICE, 

Now this Sunday, Father Jerome preached 
again on the text, ‘Wonderful are the dispen. 
sations of Heaven.’ And little. Marictta tho’t 
to herself, there may be a dispensation that I 
should find out the flower gatherer at last.— 
| Father Jerome never was wrong. 
| Onc summer night, when it was quite warm, 
| Marictta awoke very early, and could not fall 
lasleep again. Therefore sc jumped joyfally 
| from the bed as the first dawn of morning from 
, the waves of the seas and the Lerinian isles 
| Shone through her windows. She dressed, and 
went out to wash her face, breastand arms at 
the cool spring. She took her bonnet along in 





' 


| She there knew of a retired place for bathing.— 
But to come to this place she had to go over the 
‘rock behind the cottage, and then back by some 
/pomegranate bushesand palmtrees. This time 











ranges whenever he metherin company. He 


Marietta could not get by. For under the 
-youngest and straightest of the palms, lay in 
soft slumber, a tall young man, by his side a 
bunch of the most beautiful flowers. There was 
also a white paper around them, on which very 
likely a sigh might be written. How could 
Marietta go by ? 

She stood still and trembled in every limb with 


terror. 
She had scarcely gone back a couple of steps, 
before she looked around again at the slecper 
and stood still. But his face conld not be re- 
cognised ata distance. Now or never, was the 
| mystery to be solved. She tripped lightly a lit- 
‘tle nearer the palm tree; he s¢emed to stir.— 
Theu she run back again towards the cottage. 
But the stirring was nothing bat the timerous 
‘imagination of Marictta ; she went back towards 
the palmtree. But perhaps he might only be 
pretending to sleep. Then she hurried back to. 
wards the cottage; but who would flee on ac. 
count of an empty perhaps? She went again 
| more boldly up to the palm tree. 

_ By this wavering of her timid but eager 
soul between fear and curiosity, during this trip. 
ping to and fro between the cottage and palm. 
tree, she had gradually and by a few steps at a 


| order to have an hour’s walk on the sea shore. 





ee 


tt 
| when he could not, he plagued her. He wag 


more sociable, friendly and cheerful towards all 

the other maidens in La Napoule, than to Mari. 

_etta. Only think! he had never asked her to 
| dance, and she was a most lovely dancer. 

There he lay betrayed—eaught. Revenge a. 

| woke in Marietta’s breast. What could she do 


! to disgrace him. She took the bunch of flowers, 


| opened it, and with a justifiable anger strewed 
|them over the sleeper. But she kept the paper, 
| upon which she again read the sigh, dear Mari- 


etta! and put it in herbosom. She intended to 
preserve the handwriting for future occurrences. 

Marietta was sly. Now she was ready to go; 
but her revenge was not yet satisfied ; she could 
not leave the spot, without punishing Colin’s 





malice by alike one. She tore from her bonnet 


,a vivlet colored silk ribband, and passed it softly 


around the sleeper’s arm, and then about the 


_ tree,and tied Colin with three knots to the palm. 


Elow would he be astonished at waking ! how 


, would he be tortured by curiosity, to know who 
, had played him this trick ! 


It would be impos. 
sible for him to find out. So much the better— 
| itserved him right. Marietta was too gracious 














time, approached the sleeper, while at the same 





_time her curiosity partrally overcame her fear. 
‘What have I todowith him? The path leads 
by him, and if he is sleeping or awake, I shall 
only go by him’ So thought the daughter of 
Manon. But she did not go by him, but stood 
still; for it was necessary to look the flower- 
gatherer in the face, to be certainof him. Al! 
‘this time he slept as if he had not had a good 
night’s rest fur the last month. And who was 
it? Who indeed should it be but that arch vil- 
lain Colin! Sohe was the one, who out of old 
enmity to the good girl, had caused her so much 
malicious vexation about the pitcher, and had 
‘led her into this disagreeable affair with Mr. 
|Hautmartin. It was he who came there to tease 
— with the flowers, and rack her curiosity. 
'And why? He hated Marietta! 

| ted himself towards her in an impardonable 





|tohim. She seemed to repent of her work af. 


| ter having finished it. Her breast rose and fell 





tumultuously—I even believe a tear came in her 
eyes, with which she regarded the offender but 
too compassionately. She walked slowly sack 
by the pomegranate bushes on the rock—she 


‘looked often around—then going slowly up to 
She turned to go back to the cottage. | going y up 


the rock, she again looked down to the palm,— 
Then she ran to Manon who was calling her. 


THE BONNET RIBBAND. 
But that very same day Colin exercised new 
mischief. What did he do? he was resolved 





publicly to shame Marietta. Ah! she did not 
think that every body in La Napoule knew her 
violet colored ribband! Colin knew it too well. 
He bound it proudly about his hat, and paraded 
it before all the world, as a conquest. Every 
one cried out ‘he has got it of Marietta! All 





| 


} 


He conduc. 1 


the maidens exclaimed in anger, ‘The villain !" 
and all the youths who liked Marietta, ‘The vil. 
lain !” 

‘How? mother Manon,’ said Judge Haut. 
martin, as he came to see Manon, and he spoke 
so loudly that it resounded marvellously through 
his whole nose ; ‘How ? do you suffer it? my 
bride to present the young farmer Colin with her 
bonnet band! It is high time that we celebrate 
our wedding. When that is once over, I'll have 
a right to speak.’ 

‘You have aright,’ answered mother Manon ; 
‘if the matter is so, we must have the wedding © 
right away.’ 

‘But, mother Manon, your daughter etill re. 
fuses ber consent.’ 

‘Do you prepare the wedding feast ! 

‘But she will not even look at me kindly, and 
when I set down by her the little savage jumps 
up and runs off.’ 

‘Judge, do you just get the wedding feast 
ready.’ 

‘But if Mariette resists— 

‘We will out wit her. We will go to Father 
Jerome ; the marriage shal! take place on Mon. 
| day morning, very early, andin quiet. We will 
bring him to it; I am the mother; you are the 








kept out of her way as much as he could, and 





highest magistrate in La Napoule; she must 
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ébey. But Marietta must not know any thing 
about-it. Monday morning carly I will scnd 
her to Father Jerome on an crrand entirely a- 
lone, that she may not mistrust any thing. ‘Then 
the Pricst must give her a Jecture; a half an 
hour after we will both come ; then right away 
to the altar, and if Marietta says no, what of it? 
the old mancannot hear. But we must kecp it 
secret from’ Marietta and all La Napoulc. 

Thus it was arranged by this worthy couple. 
Marietta did not dream of the happiness that 
awaited her. She only thought of Collin’s 
wickedness, in having made her the gossip of 
the good people of the place. Oh how she re- 
pented her thoughtlessness about the ribband,and 
yet in her heart she forgave the villain his crime. 
Marietta was much too good ; she told her mo- 
ther and all her play-mates ‘Colin has found my 
lost ribband ; I did not give itto him; he only 
does it to plague me ; you know that Colin was 
alwaysill disposed towards me, and he tries to 
grieve me as often as he can! 

Alas! poor child; she did not know what new 
abomination the hateful fellow was meditating. 


THE BROKEN PITCHER, 

Early in the morning Marietta went with the 
pitcher to the spring. There were as yet no 
flowers on the rock ; it wasindced too early, the 
sun had scarcely risen from the sea. 

There was a rustling of footsteps; Colin 
came with the flowers in his hand. Marictta’s 
face became as blood ; Colin stammered ‘Good 
morning Marietta.” But the salutation came 
not from his heart ; he could scarcely bring it 
beyond his lips. ) 

‘Why doyou wear my ribband so publicly, 
Colin ?’ said Marietta, setting down the pitcher 
on the rock ; ‘I did not give it to you.’ 

‘Not give it tome, dear Marietta?’ he de. 
manded, and grew pale with inward rage. 

Marietta wasashamed of her lie ; she lower- 
ed her eyelids, and said after a pause, ‘Well, I 
did give it to you, but you should not parade it 
about so! Give it back to me.’ 

He untied it slowly ; his vexation was so great 
that he could not hide the tears in his eyes, or 
the sighs in his breast. | 

‘Dear Marietta, let me keep your ribband ;’ 
said he humbly. , 

‘No! replied she. 

Thereupon his smothered anger turned to de. 
spair. He looked up to heaven with a sigh, 
then gloomily at Marietta, who stood still and 
motionless as the spring; her eyes were cast 
down and her arms hanging at her side. He 
wound the violet blue ribband around the bunch 
of flowers and exclaimed, *Well, then ! take all 
back,’ and threw the flowers so spitefully at the 
splendid pitcher on the rock, that it fell to tne 
ground and broke: He then fled with malicious 
joy. Mother Manon, who was listening behind 
the window, had scen and heard all. But as 
the pitcher broke she could hear and see no 
more. She was scarcely capable of utterance, 
so much was she shocked ; andin shoving her- 
self forcibly through the narrow window, to call 
to the fugitive,she tore the window from the loose 
, stones, and it fell with a dreadful crash to the 
earth and broke. Such misfortunes would have 
set any othér woman beside herself; but Manon 
#oon recovered. 


| of his crime,’ she exclaimed, ‘he must go before 
| the Judge ; he shall pay me for both pitcher and 
_ window, with their weight in gold.’ 

| That will bea rich portion for you, Marietta ; 
but as Marietta gathered up the pieces of the bro. 
_ken pitcher; as Manon beheld Paradise Lost ; 
Adam without a head, and only the legs of Eve 
standing; the serpent uninjured and triumphing ; 
the tiger unhurt ; the Jamb disappeared all but 
his tail, as if the tiger had swallowed it, Mother 
Manon broke out in imprecations on Colin’s head 
‘and said, ‘Itis plain, the throw was from the 
devil’s hand.’ 


THE COURT. 

She took the pitcher in one hand, Marietta in 
the other, and went at the ninth hour to the place 
where Mr. Haumartin usually held his court.— 
Sie stated her complaint in loud words, and 
showed the broken pitcher, and paradise lost.— 
Marietta wept bitterly. The Judge seeing the 


pitcher broken and his lovely bride in tears, felt |. 


such a just indignation against Colin, that his nose 
became violet blue, like. Marietta’s fainons rib. 
band. He immediately caused the criminal to be 





| brought up by his constables. Colin came deep- 
ly troub'ed. Mother Manon repeated her com- 
plaint with much eloquence before judge, consta. 








bles and clerks. But Colin heard not a word.— 
| He went up to Marietta, and whispered to her, 


broke your pitcher through mistake, but you have 
broken my heart! 

‘What whispering is that there?’ called out 
Mr. Hautmartin, with much magisterial dignity ; 
‘Listen to the complaint, and defend yourself.’ 

‘1 shall not defend myself ; I broke the pitcher 
against my will,’ said Colin. 

‘I believe so myself!’ sobbed Marietta, ‘I am 
as guilty as he, for! offended him, and made him 
angry. He threw me the ribband and flowers 
without foresight ; he could not help it.’ 

‘Here, look at me; will the girl be his advo. 
eate ? spoak your honor; he broke the pitcher 
and does not denyit. I broke the window on his 
account; if he denies it he can go and see it.’ 

‘As you cannot deny it,’ spoke the Judge, ‘I 
sentence you to pay 300 pounds for the pitcher, 
it is worth that, and then for 

‘No,’ cried Colin, ‘it is not worth that; I bo’t 
it for Marietta at the fair in Vence, for 100 
pounds.’ 

‘You bought it, Mr. Impudence,’ cried the 
Judge, and his whole face became the color of 
Marietta’s ribband ; but he could and would not 
say more, for he feared a contradictory discussion 
in the matter. 

Colin was indignent at the reproach, and spoke, 
‘I sent this pitcher the evening of the fair to Ma. 
rietta by yourservant. Jacquesis now standing 
at the door: he is a witness. Jacques speak ; 
did I give you the box to carry to Marietta.’ 

Mr. Hautmartin wished to interrupt him ; but 
the simple Jacques said, ‘Consider a moment, 
master, you took the box from.me, with what 
was in it, tocarry todame Manop; the box lies 
there among the papers.’ Here the constables 
were obliged to put simple Jacques out of the 
room, and Colin was ordered out, till he should be 
called, , 

‘Very well,Judge,’ replicd Colin, ‘but this piece 
shall be your last in La Napoule ; I know other 
things, besides this, that you wanted with my 








‘It is lucky that I was witness 


property to get into favor with dame Manon and 











‘Forgive me, dear Marietta, as I forgive you; 1), 
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Marietia ; when you require me, you will do 
well to ride to the high sheriff at Grasse.’ After 
saying this, Colin wentaway. Mr. Hautmartin 
was. very much puzzled at the transaction, and 
in his confusien scarcely knew what he was a- 
bout. Dame Manon shook her head; the affair 
looked dark and suspicious to her. ‘Who will 
pay me for my broken pitcher ?’ she asked ; ‘To 
me,’ said Marietta, her countenance lightening 
up and glowing with joy, ‘to me itis already paid. 


WONDERFUL DISPENSATIONS, 

Colin rode off the same day to Grasse to see 
the sheriff, and came back early the next morn. 
ing. But Mr. Hautmartin talked and laughed a. 
way all distrust from Dame Manon, and swore 
that he would cut off his nose, if he did not make 
Colin pay 300 pounds for the pitcher. He also 
went with dame Manon to father Jerome, and 
intimated to him that he must seriously lay before 
Marietta her duty as an obedient daughter ; not 
to oppose the will of her mother and the mar. 
riage ceremony. ‘The pious old man_ promised 


(to do so, although he did not understand more 


than helf of what they shouted in his ear. Ma. 
rietta carried the broken pitcher to her home, and 
now, for the first time, took a likening to it, and 


it seemed to her as if paradise had entered into 
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her bosom since it had been knocked out of the 
pitcher. 

When Monday morning came, Mother Manon 
said to her daughter ‘Dress yourself neatly, and 
carry this wreath of myrtle to Father Jerome, he 
desires it for a bride. Marietta put on her Sun. 
day clothes, took the myrtle wreath without mis- 
trusting, and started to carry itto Father Jerome. 
On her way she was met by Colin, he greeted her 
kindly and modestly, and as she told him where 
she was carrying the wreath, Colin said, ‘I am 
going the same way, for I must pay the priest 
some tithe money.’ And asthev both went a. 
long, he silently took her hand ; both trembled 
as if they had some great crime in contempla. 
tion against the other. 

‘Have you forgiven me,’ whispered Colin, anx. 
iously ; Oh Marietta, what have I done that you 
should be so cruel to me ?" 

But she could say nothing, except ‘Be quiet 
Colin, you shall have the ribband again; and I 
will keep your pitcher ; say, is it really from you ?° 

‘Ah Marietta, can you doubt it; see, all that I 
have, I would willingly give you; wilt you in 
future be kind to me as are others ?” 

She did not reply. But as they entered the 
parsonage, she looked upon him sideways, and as 
she saw his fine eyes moist with tears, she whis- 
pered tohim, ‘dear Colin ! and he bent and kiss- 
ed her hand. Then the door of a room was o- 
pened, and the venerable torm of father Jerome 
stood before them. ‘The young folks were as if 
struck with dizziness; I do not know if it was 
the effect of the kiss on the hand, or reverence 


'to the aged minister. 


Marietta handed him the myrtle wreath. He 
placed it on her head and said, ‘Children love 
one another,” and urged Marietta in the most 
moving and affectionate manner to love Colin ; 
for the old man had, onaccount of his deafness, 
either heard the name of the bridgegroom wrong 
or forgotten it through his failing memory, and 
thought Colin must be the bridgegroom. Mari- 


etta’s heart melted under his address, and in tears 
and sobs she exclaimed, ‘Oh I have long loved 
him, but he hates me.’ 
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‘] hate ‘you, Marietta ! exclaimed Colin, ‘my 
soul has lived but in you since you came to La 
Napoule ; Oh Marietta, how could I hope that 
you loved me: does not ail La Napoule adore 
you ? 


‘Why did you avoid me and prefer all my play. | 


mates to me ?” 

‘Ob Marietta, I fell into fear and trembling, in 
love and sorrow, when Isaw you. [had not the 
courage to approach ycu, and [ was yet more un- 
happy away irom you.’ 

While they were thus speaking, the good Fa. 
ther thought they disegreed. He put an arm 
round each, and said beseechingly, ‘children love 
one another.’ Marietta sank on Colin’s breast, 
and Colin clasped his arms round her, and the 
countenances of both were illuminated with joy. 
They forgot the priest—the whole world. Colin’s 
lips hung on Marietta’s sweet mouth ; it was on. 
ly a kiss, but verily a kiss of almost annililating 
transport. They existed but in each other; they 
had both so totally lost all recollection, that with. 
out knowing it, they followed the delighted Father 
into the church and upto the altar. 

‘Marietta !’ sighed he, 

‘Colin !' sighed she. 

Many devout persons were praying in the 
church, and with astonishment they were witnes. 
ses of the marriage of Colin and Marietta.— 
Some hurried out before the end of the ceremo. 
ny, to spread the news right and left in La Na. 
poule, that Colin and Marietta were married.— 
When the ceremony was over, Father Jerome 
was mightily pleased that he had succeeded so 
well, and that the bride had offered so little oppo. 
sition. He led them into the parsonage. 


END OF THIS REMARKABLE HISTORY, 


Mother Manon came up panting and breath. 
less. She had long awaited at her house the 
coming of the bridegroom ; but he came not.— 
At the last sound of the bell, impelled by her un. 
easiness, she took the road to Mr. Hantmartin’s. 
But there a new shock awaited her. She learned 
that the high sheriff with his attendant had been 
there—that he had taken possession of the ac. 
counts, books and papers of the judge for exami. 
nation, and at the same time Mr. Hautmartin had 
been arrested. 

‘The godless Colin must be at the bottom of 
this !’ was her first thought. She then hastened 
to the parsonage, to make an excuse to Father 
Jerome for the postponement of the marriage cer. 
emony. There she was met by the good old 
man proud of his work, with the new married 
pair hanging from each arm. Mother Manon 
now seemed seriously bereft of her senses, as she 
was inade acquainted with what had taken place. 
But Colin had his senses about him, more than 
ever in his whole life before. He commenced 
telling of his love, and the broken pitcher, of the 
Judge’s baseness, and how he had exposed his 
injustice to the authorities at Grasse. Then he 
besonght mother Manon to give him her blessing 
since they were now united, and because neither 
Marietta nor he were to blame for it. 

Father Jerome who for some time did not un. 
derstand what was going on, on being fully in- 
formed that the marriage had been performed 
through a misunderstanding, clasped his hands 
together devoutly, and exclaimed, looking on 
high, ‘wonderful are the dispensations of heaven ! 

Colin and Marietta kissed his hands, and mo. 
ther Manon out of pure veneration™to heaven, 





gave them her blessing—tle young married pair, 
in the mean time observing, ‘it seemed as if her 
head was turned around.’ 

‘But amI realiy a wife ?? Marietta asked ; ‘and 
really Colin’s wife!’ Mother Manon nodded her 
head, and Marietta hung on Colin’s arm. They 
then went to Colin’s farm, up to his dwelling. 
house through the garden. 

‘Look at the flowers here, Marietta,’ Colin ex- 
claimed, ‘how carefully I nursed them for your 
pitcher ! 

Colin who had not expected this delightful ter. 
mination, caused a wedding feast to be prepared 
on the spot. It lasted two days; all La Napoule 
was entertained at it. Who could describe Col- 
in’s joy and profusion. Dame Manon herself 
was pleased with herson.in-law when she began 
to be acquainted with his worth, and especially 
as Mr. Hautmartin had been arrested, together 
| with his nose, and carried to Grasse. 

The broken pitcher is preserved in the family 
to this day, asa memorial and relic. 
"Cabs Daeaeheeres 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








[The following article was received afier our poetry 
| page was completed. The author will excuse a liberty 
| or two we have taken. ] 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Forsaken One. 


Lonely she sat within her chamber— 

Upon an arm that would have bid Praxiteles despair, 

Reclined her hand, and the gentle wind revell’d amid 

Her raven tresses, which hung in clusters rich and 
beautiful, 

It was a lovely night in June,and such an one in which 

Italia’s daughters listen to the lute’s soft melody, 

The air breathed fragrance, and Luna held, 

Her golden banquet in the skies, while not a cloud 

Obscured the deep blue arch of Heaven. 

Pale, beautiful as Niobe, she sat, a crystal tear-drop 

Trembled in her eye, ard the wild heaving of her 
Panim zone, 

Told of the strife within, 


‘And will he never come; he on whose vows of ten- 
derness, 

In rapture I have hung. and drank in all my being 

From his words. Months hove I sat and watched 

Those glittering ministers, and seen them one by one 
go out, 

To listen to his step, ond yet he comes not, 

They say that he is false to me, unworthy of my love, 

And they would deck me out to dazzle other eyes, 

No, no, false, vile, polluted though he be, 

Siill do I love him yet, and would he now return 

And breathe again those burning words, I would be- 
heve him still, 

They say his voice is heard in midnight revelry ; 

And oft, when the red wine cup sparkles in his hand, 

Will laugh to scorn some hint of me; Oh God! 

Ye wandering winds, that blow so gently, generous 
o’er 

My feve. ed brow, bring me some hope for him, 

O; bring—oh bring forgeifulness, 

They tell me too, that time benesth bis Lethian wing 

Will bury all my wo; but no, this fevered brain, 

This hectic lamp that burns to light my soul, 

Thiough the dark valley, are the percursors of my 
lonely journey, 

How sweetly shall I lie ; the moon’s pale beams 

In summer time shall play around ny earthly mansion. 

Perchsnce some vagrant flower will bloom upon my 
grave ; 

Oh ! it were bliss to die, could I bnt fix my last 

Fond gaze on him, and from the border of 

The Spirit land, say, ‘I forgive him all !’ 








Poughkeepsie, Fed, 1841. 





Sewing Room Chit Chat. 

Bachelors are doubiless often exceedingly in- 
terested in the conversation of young ladies over 
their sewing, the delightful little technicalities of 
sewing phrasevlogy, are so profoundly and inter- 
estingly inexplicable. A plough boy, listening 
toa scholastic disputation in Greek may know 
just about as much whatis going forward as a 
bachelor in a back parlor when young ladies are 
plying the needle. ‘Cut it bias, and stitch it with 
herring bones, and then take the gusset and fas. 
ten it up with a stomacher.” Now, what can 
such talk as that mean? What isa gusset ?—~ 
Will any lady tell us what a gusset is? “Hem 
stich the gore!” Whatis a hem stich, and what 
isa gore? Are there any such words as these in 
the English language? Ought women to be al. 
lowed the use of such an unknown tongue 7— 
Why, it is dangerous. Who knows what con. 
spiracles and rebellions thy may contrive and ar. 
range within reach of our ears, before our faces, 
under our very noses, by means of this unintelli- 
gible and mysterious language? If secret insti- 
tutions are supposed to be dangerous to society, 
what are we to think of such an occurrence as 
this? Gracious powers! Our wives and daugh. 
| ters discoursing beside us in sounds that convey 
/no meaning to ourears! A dozen female visi. 
_ tors chatting, and we not understanding one word 
of the conversation! Is it not time to look into 
this subject and see how far our negligence has 
| betrayed us intodanger? Who, at this very mo. 
‘ment, knows, but the whole female race, is about 
\torise up and revolutionize maukind? Uncer 
the new administration we hope to see this sub. 
ject investigated. They should be made to tell 
| what they mean by ‘popin,’ ‘gussets,’ ‘gores,’ and 
, such outlandish and unchristian words that no 
honest man can comprehend. ‘Cutting bias,” 
| may mean cutting throats, for all we know. In 
the name of common sense what are we to un. 
derstand by ‘therring bone stitches ?” What sub. 
tle mischief may there be at the bottom of all 
this? Letit beseento! Inthename of safety, 
let the women be opinioned !” 











Phillapinas, 

The Harrisburgh Telegraph says, ‘We object 
‘to this one-sided game—this finding a double 
almond, sharing it with a lady ; and then having 
to pay a forfeit when next she encounters you, 
It’s worse than robbery—no foot-pad ever cried 
‘stand and deliver’ with so much nonchalence, 
as do the girls shout ‘Philipina? If you say it 
first, the little angels have such funny ways to 
get rid of paying ; sometimes they will let you 
beau them to a ball or concert, and sometimes 
they will pay up like men—very unwillingly.— 
But the most audacious piece of swindling we 
ever knew, heard of, or received, was perpetra- 
tedon us. We phillapinaed a girl. just as slick 
as a whistle—she acknowledged caught, and 
promised usan Annual, The next day she sent 
us an Almanac for 1841 ! 

[We, on reading the above, felt inclined to 
laugh at our friend ; yet the thought that we 
were once caught in nearly the same manner 
restrained us. We were too quick with 
the magic word ‘Phillipina!’ for the lady—she 
promised us something comfortable in cold 
weather, and sent us a mitten! The next time 
—our turn—we gave her a snuff box ') 
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THE ESSAYIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Solitude. 
‘Oh! lost to virtue, lost to manly thought 


Lost to the noble sallies of the soul 
Who think it solitude to be alone !’ 


Youna. 


Chcerless and comforticss must be the life of 
a person who dreads to be alone ; who prefers 
the most frivolous and insipid amusement, to 
calm and sober reflection. It has been deemed 
somewhat extraordinary that mankind in gene. 
ral know so little of themselves—that every 
person is more blind to his own failings than to 
those of his neighbor. This, however, will not 
be found very remarkable, when it is considered 
most men seek an acquaintance with every body | 
else, rather than themselves. We willingly pass 
an hour in conversation with our neighbor ; we 
scrutinize his character and conduct—we notice 
all hiserrors, his blemishes, his weakness ; and 
we do not hesitate to suggest a mode of refor- 
But how seldom do we bestow this 
How loth are we to pass 
even a moment in solitude. How unwilling are 
we to search into our own hearts. With what 
reluctance do we observe our own frailtics and 
follics ; and how slow, how criminally negligent 
are we in reformine ourselves Man loves him. 
self better than any one else ; and yet there is 
no one whose company he so much dreads. I 
have an acquaintance who would spend his time 
more satisfactorily even with his favorite dog, 
than with himsclf alone! 

Whence this dread of solitude? Whence 
this averson to reflection? Do we not too of- 
ten find a solution of these questions, in the | 


mation. 
trouble on ou? selves. 


words of the poct above quoted ? B. F. D. 
La Grange, Feb. 1541. 
wha ae? 














VARIETY. 








A Politician. ; 
Beter Brush was in a dilapidated condition— 
outat elbows, out at knees, ont of spirits, and 
leaning eut of the window of a country grocery 
—an ‘outandonter inevery respect. For some 
time he had been silently absorbed in thought 
which he relieved at jutervals by spitting through | 
his teeth, and seratching his head. At length, 
heaving a deep sigh, he spoke : 
‘They used to tell me, put not your trust in 
princes—and I havn’t. None of ’m never wan- 
ted toborrow nothing from me. Princes! pooh! 
put not your trust in politicianers—them’s my 
sentiments. There’s no too mediums about | 
that. Havun't I been serving my country these | 
five years, like a patriot ; going to barbecues and 
getting as blue as blazus; taking papers on 
both sides, and never paying for ’em ; fighting 
at every “lection, and getting licked too ; cant _ 
I count fifteen broken noses, and heaps of black | 
eyes, got for the good of our eountry and the 
popularity of our alleged rights, and all for 
what? Why, for nathin! If any good has | 
come out of it, the country has put the whole 
of it in their pocket, and swindled me out of my 
earnings! Republics is ungrateful. I don’t 
want no reward for my services ; I only want 
to be took care of, and have nothing todu. Be- 

















ing took care of was the main thing. Repub- | 
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lics is ungrateful; I be swaggered if they isn’t.’ 

‘Oh, Pete, shut up,’ said Jo Snubs, his neigh. 
bor, ‘what makes you ride high horses when you 
get bamfoozled ; quit aud come home. You 
never should have set out to be a politiciancr, 

















when you’ve such a good trade.’ 

‘Trade ! yes, but what’s a trade when a fel- 
low’s got asoul? Trade! I loved my coun!ry, 
and I wanted an office—I didn’t care what, if it 
was fatand easy. I wanted to take care of my 
country, and I wanted my country to take care 
of me. Headwork is the trade ’m made for ; 
for talking is in my line. Talking at musters, 
grocerics, Justice’s courts, any where. I can 
talk all day, so I have the eatin fixirs and liquor. 
But both partics is alike now. I’ve been on all 
sides—tried them and know—none of ’em give 
me anything and blast ’em lev’s liguor!— 
Halloo! Jo, give usa pint, and dang mo if I 
don’t pay you to-morrow.’ 








The following burlesque upon reyalty and its foole. 
ries is too good to be lost. 


Royalty. 


We are betraying, says the N. O. Picayune, 
a confidential private correspondence in making 








| ing somewhat thickly, while twenty-three ladies 





public the following important event, which 
took pace in the royal nursery, and very much 


fear we shall lose our correspondent at the pal. || 


ace by so doing, but, being in possession of so 
interesting a fact, we cannot resist the tempta. 
tion to treat public curiosity with the gossip. 

It seems that the young Albert had been di- 
ning late and sitting long, and as he drained 
his draughts of Rhenish wine down, he very in- 
nocently became slightly oblivious of subluna- 
ry affairs. Paternal fondness induced him to 
seck the nursery before retiring to rest, where 
great consternation was occasioned by his un. 
fortunately upsetting the cradle and tumbiizg 
the little heiress out upon the floor. There was 
instantly a great screaming and running about 
of the maids of honor, and in rushed her Maj. 
esty, presenting a picture much like the tragic 
heroine in the Critic, when she enters raving 
madin white satin! Seventeen nurses and nine 
of the maids of honor were endeavoring to lift 
the young husband of the quecn upon his legs, 
while all the rest of the royal household were 
stuffing towels and various other things into the 
infant’s mouth to stop its squalling. 

‘You !’ said the Queen upon secing the vondi. 
tion of her lord and subject. 

* My love !’ replied the nice young man,speak. 


were holding him upon his feet. 

‘Man !? exclaimed Victoria glancing an in- 
dignant and withering glance at the unfortunate 
Albert. By this time twenty-sevea surgeons, 
the same number of physicians, upwards of 
seven royal apothecaries, and the whole sixty. 
nine nurses, all of whom had been summoned 
in hot haste, had assembled in the nursery.— 
For a long time a b-eathless and solemn silence 
prevailed, contrasting awfully with the wild up. 
roar which preceded it, and broken only by the 
sobs of the infant and the hiccoughs of Prince 
Albert. The physicians and surgeons dclibera- 
ted, while the Queen stood by in anxious sus- 
pense. Atlength the chief surgeon opened his 


upon which Regina opened her mouth and gave 
alusty squall, Dr. Lacock then proceeded with 
prolonged examination of the little princess, 
giving it at last as his settled opinion that no 
bones were broken, and no internal injury suf- 
fered ; upon which the three hundred ladies of 
the royal bed-chamber and nursery, lifted up 
their eyes te the ceiling, crossed their hands 
upon their breasts, and gave a devout aspiration 
of gratitude. Here was a remarkable instance 
of the profound skill of the extraordinary Dr. 
Lacock, as the child was snug into sweet and 
placid slumber, when this decision of ‘no bones 
broken’ was made. 

The Queen was now leaving the apartment 
| when there wasa bustle among the thirty-nine 
ladies who were holding up Prinec Albert. An 
“angry spot appeared in Victoria’s cheek, which 
| 1t seems the ladies understood, fur they all scat. 
tered instanter, and the Prince went staggering 
| along after his royal bride. Our informant states 
(that the last thing heard, as the royal chamber 

door closed, was Albert enquiring of the Queen, 
‘how is the blessed baby ?’ after which sounds 
followed as of one person beating another with 
la shoe, but they were so indistinct that none 
| could determine whether or not such an opera. 
‘tion did occasion the noise. The whole affair 
‘has been hushed up and confined witiin the 











palace, so that the London papers have not got 
hold of the story. 





| A Persian Shawl. 

| In many Oriental mss. may be met elaborate. 
ly painted representations of celebrated proces. 
sions; but one of the most curious fell under 
the observation of a writer in Frazer’s Maga. 
zine. It was a magnificent shawl] in the pos. 
session of a Hungarian lady of high rank, wo. 
| ven in the looms of Persia, and perfectly unique. 
ee border exhibits in all its details one of the 











triumphal processions, Nothing is omitted ; 
the trains of camels and Arab horses fully ¢a- 
| parisoned, elephants and palanquins, the troops 
}and musicians, and the countless attendants 
| swelling the ranks of some mighty chief—are 
there. One compartment offers to the view a 
series of hunting scenes in which figure the rhi. 
'noccros, the tiger and Icopard—the gazelle of 
various sizes, the rabbit, and such ‘small deer,’ 
with pursuing dogs, huntsmen and kcepers, 
winding their horns on horse and foot. All this 
_is woven in the most exquisite colors, with a 
general accuracy of outline, and correctness of 
design quite admirable, forming a combination 
of forms and hues which blend into a whole of 
‘surpassing beauty and of the most exquisite 
harmony. 








— 


Foreboding. 

In a fit of despondency, an editor we wot of, 
thus spread forth his thoughts: ‘If we should 
go out of an evening for a promenade, and, we 
| should leave our over coat at home to keep our 
umbrella company, and there should come up a 
shower, and we should get soaked, and should 
catch cold, and should go to bed, and should get 
worse in spite of the doctor, and should die 
without a willin spite of the lawyer—why what 
a scrabble there would be among our seventh 
and eighth cousing; for our old hat and two-bla- 





lips and declared that the child was not dead ; 
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Lorpv Brron—His Prophecy.—Lord Byron, 

with a truly prophetic mind foresaw events which 
the slow but certain revolutions of time are dis. 
closing to other eyes—eyes and hearts which nev. 
er dreamed of their fulfilment. 

Lord B. foresaw the event of the reclaiming of 
‘the ashes of Napoleon ; foresaw that the French 
nation who once loved him almost to idolatry, 
would yet wi:h pomp, splendor and magnificence, 
bring back to her bosom and his home, the ash. 
es, and the last lone remains of the Conqueror. 
Could the spirits of the two awake, and again 
tread the earth, would not the words of the poet 
return to him clothed with certainty, and a flush 
of pride pass over the bosom of the other, more 
linked with joy than any moment of victory ever 
knew. The following remarkable prophecy of 
Byron is in a train of fulfilment : 

“But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 

Whio, born no king, made monsrchs diaw his car; 

Yes! where is he, the champ‘on ard the child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were 

thrones ; 

Whose table earth; whose dice were human bones ? 

Behold the grand : esult in yon lone isle, 

And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile, 

Smile, for the fettered eagle breaks his chain, 

And higher worlds than this are his again. 

How must he smile, and turn to yon lone grave, 

The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the wave! 

His name shall hallow the ignob‘e shore, 

A talisman to all save him who bore, 

The fleets that sweep hefore the eastern blast 

Shall hear their sea-boys hail it from the mast. 

Can glo:y’slust 

Touch the freed spirit of the fettered dust ? 

Small ca:e hath he of whit his tomb consists ; 

Naught if he sleeps—nor more if he exists ; 

He wints not this ; but France shall feelthe want 

Of this last consolation, though so scant ; 

Her honor, fame, and frith. demund his bones, 

To rear above a pyramid of thrones ; 

Or carried onward, in the battle’s van, 

To form, like Gueselin’s* aust, her tolisman, 

But be it as it is, the time wi'l come, 

His name shall beat the alarm like Ziska’s drum.” 

In connexion with the above prophecy we ad. 
vert to the following curious combination of fig- 
ures, and their extraordinary coincidence : 


Accession of Louis XVI. 1774 
Add the figures of same year, thus = 
= 
Fall of Louis X VI. 1793 
Fall of Robespierre, 1794 
Add ditto. — 
7) 
na 
Fall of Bonaparte, 1815 
Add ditto. = 
on 
Fall of Charles X. 1830 
Add ditto. a“ 
a) 
So 
Louis Phillippe! beware of the year 1842 





* A celebrated warrior, and Constable of France in 
the 14'h centory, ; 
t Ziska was « general of Bohemia, and having gai- 
ned many victories over the Emperor Sigismund, he 
was seized with the plague, and directed his skin to be 


tanned after his death, and used as a drum-head to ani- | 


mate his soldiers in battle. 


| Piagiarism.—Our readers will recollect that in 
our 21st number, on our poetry page, we publish- 
ed an article from Whittaker’s Magazine, entitled 
‘Marriage-.a-la. Mode,’ a too trae picture of the 
. follies and fashions of that portion of the world. 
The magazine from which we extracted it was 
published in 1834-5, and has since become ex. 
tinct. 

Now we perceive some literary pilferer, or ra- 
ther the London Morning Post, has cut up, spli- 
ced on, and endeavored to manufacture a new 
article out of the old one, in connexion witb 
some additions of his own. 





improved the article in the clipping and patching 
which it had undergone from the hands of the 
editor or a correspondent ; but are constrained to 
| think, thatit is evidently the worse for the change. 
| There are in the world of letters, too many 
| of these perpetrators of petit larcenies—tuo many 
f those who have genius not more than sufficient 
| to write one line of poetry, who build up a quasi 

reputation upon their pilferings from some more 
| gifted bard. ‘These thefts, and the rascals who 
perpetrate them, are the noisyest of ali the litera. 
_ry trifles of the day, on the principle that a shallow 
| stream makes the most ebullition and foam— 
while modest merit, relying upon its own intrin- 
| sic worth, is content to linger in obscurity, and 
permit others to reap the fruits and applause of 
its labor. 

Cannot something be done, or some punish. 
ment be invented, by which a stop can be put to 
the depredations of those who feloniously appro. 
priate to their own, benefit that which belongs to 
another. Let us have the handling of the scoun. 
, drels for a season, and we would guarantee that 
a repetition of the offence would not sooner be 
undertaken, than would be thought of the pro. 
ject of carrying coals to Newcastle. We would 
frame a law which would bring down severe but 





to disobey the command which says, ‘thou shalt 
not steal? Are not the thoughts which spring 
from the author’s pen, and flash on the reader’s 
mind, as much his, as the gold which glistens 
through the interstics of a silken purse, or the 
‘broad and goodly lands which :he husbandman 
tills? They are. He who appropriates one to 
his own benefit, is as much of a thief, and should 





' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


We wish it were in || 
/our power to say that the Post had amended or | 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers ann CorRESPONDENTS, 





‘sg. w.’ shall be attended toin our next. He 
has our thanks, 

The beautiful tale of ‘The Broken Pitcher,’ 
translated from the German by a young geutle. 
man of our village, is a splendid specimen of 
the literature of that country. Itis well worthy 
of perusal, as in our opinion we have never read 


one more pleasing. 











| ANSWER TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 
‘Burning of the Caroline.’ ‘Mansion Square.’ 











Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


In this village, on the llth inst., b 
Reed, Mr. Ezra M. Hinspae, to 
ENTINE. 

At Amenia, onthe 4thinst., by the Rev. Mr. Jeleff, Mr. 
Piatr 8. THompson, to Miss Wasuerr Wuits, all of 
| Ainenia 
| On the Ithinst.,at Pleasant Valley, by the Rev. F. 

W. Hatch, of Poughkeepsie, Cornztius Knapp, Esq., 
of Putnam county, to Miss MartHa Van NosTRAND, of 
| the former place. 
| On Saturday, Jan. 20th, by the Rev. Samuel Cochran, 
| Mr. Jonn Wo re to Miss Puess Crank, all of Washing- 

ton. 


the Rev. Fitch 
iss Estuen VaL- 





| 





merited punishment upon every one who dared) 











be so considered in point of law, as if he had 
earried off or confiscated the others. We have | 
a hope that the day is coming—nay, we feel a. 
certainty that ’tis almost here—when our statute 


_depredators in the fields of literature, as well as 
_depredators in the fields of agriculture. 


about the reform of which we have spoken, we 
have a proposition to make. It is, that all the 
"aggrieved ones meet, nominate and elect our hon. 
orable self to a seat in the national councils, and 
we will do battle in their behalf with an energy 
which would shame the ardor and perseverance | 
of a Don Quixotte. 








‘Tue Future.’—A paper has been started in| 
the city of New-York with the omenous title of 
‘The Future. With its contents we are unac. 
quainted, but if it speaks with certainty of the | 
corps of editors becoming rich, we wish to sul. 
| scribe for a dozen copies now, and a score more 
when that prediction comes true. 











books shall record penal enactments against the || 


| For the purpose of the more speedy bringing |, 





At Ancram, Coluinbia county on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. William N. Sayre, Mr. Caartes Hoag, of Milan, to 
Miss Saran TANNER, of Pine Plains. 

Onthe 4th inst., by the Rev. Philetus Roberts, Mr. 
| Jonn Townsenp, Jr., of Beekman, to Miss Mary Hatt, 
| of Union Vale. 

On the 27th ualt., by the Rev. J.C. Cruikshank, Wi.- 

LiAM VAN V iret, to Canoting, daughier of David Mul- 
| ford, Esq., all of Staatsburgh, Dutchess co. 


| Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 











DIED, 


At Leedsville, on Monday the 8th inst., Joun Saos, son 
af Luther and Lusetia Gilbert, aged 9 wouths and 13 

ays. 

At Westinoreland, N. H., on Sa‘urday, the 6th inst., 
Atten H. Kytonrt. son of Elisha Knight of this viilage, 
aged 22 years and 3 mouths. 
| Buddenly, in this village, on the Ist inst., ANNA, sec- 

ond daughter of Albert and Susan Ball, aged 4 years. 

In this village,on Monday, the Ist instant, BenyamMin 
Veet son of John and Ruth Carman, aged eight 
months. 
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THE MUSE. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Zines to a Faithless Husband. 


Can the voice of reason reach you 
In the midst of frantic joys ; 

If it can, ah, let it teach you, 
What my peace of mind destroys, 


Oh ’tis not the wrongs you’ve done me, 
That prey upon my mind, 

But the heart with which you won mne, 
To another you've resigned. 


Sonls more gross than mine, may pleasure 
Feel, in what the brutes partake ; 

But to me the dearest treasure, 
Was the faith which ne’er could break, 


Let the Syren’s who ensnared thee, 
Live but in the grosser part ; 
If you only could have spared me, 


All I wish to have your HEART, L.E. W. 


rer ee 
From the New- Yorker, 


Joy to the Bride. 


Joy to the bride! she hath pledged 
At the shrine where her heart hath bow’d, 
She has given the faith" of that stainless hand 
‘Tothe heart where affection glowed ; 
And they need not scoff at the name of Love, 
Nor frown on its offered flowers, 
For the sun that lights up the world above, 
I have seen it smile on ours, 


Joy to the bride; the heartless 
May frown from their giddy height— 

While the soul looks on its cynosure, 
They never can dim its light, 

W hen the world’s dark hand is raised in wrath 
O’er the loved one at her side, 

Oh, who should smile on his darkened path 
But her he hath called his bride ! 


Joy to the bride! this scowling 
The world sometimes put on, 

Ha ! flows it not from a better thing 
That a better hand hath done? 

And I would not have them tears, all tears, 
That arise to greet this day ; 

There are cares enough in the coming years— 
Let the joy flow while it may, 


Joy to the bride! in this goblet 
T’ll pledge her a welcome yet ; 

And I swear by him who has placed us here, 
’Tis the first my lips shall wet! 

Health, light, and joy, in the kindred spheres, 
To the loved one at her side, 

And the brightest hue that the heavens wears, 
To her he has called his bride, 


aoe 
The Comet, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


The Comet! He is on his way 
And singing as he flies ; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies ; 

Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pile, 

Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light, 
He flashes and he flames ; 

He turns not to the left nor right, 
He asks them not their names ; 

One spurn from his domoniac heel— 
Away, away they fly, 

Where darkness might be bottled up 
And sold for ‘*Tyrian dye.” 
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And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 
If in the bearded devil’s path 
Our earth should chance to be ? 
Full hot and high the sea would boil, 
Full red the forests gleam ; 
Methought I saw and heard it all 
In a dyspemic dream ! 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course to spy ; 
I heard a scream—the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye; 
I saw a furt—the soldiers all 
Were armed with goggles green; 
Pop cracked the guns ! whiz flew the balls! 
Bang went the magazine ; 


I saw a poet dipa scroll 
Each moment in a tub, 

I read upon the warping back, 
“The Dream of Beelzebub ;” 
He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fir ed, 

And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried, 


I saw the scalding pitch roll down 
The crackling, sweating pines, 

And streams of smoke, like water-spouts, 
Burst through the rumbling mines ; 

I asked the firemen why they made 
Such noise about the town ; 

They answered not—but all the while 
The brakes went up and down, 


T saw the ox that browsed the grass 
Writhe in the blistering rays, 
The herbage in his shrinking jaws 

Was alla fiery blaze ; 
I saw huge fishes, builed to rags, 
Bob through the bubbling waves ; 
I listened, and I heard the dead 
All simmering in their graves ! 


Strange sights ! strange sounds! O fearful dreams' 
Tis memory haunts me stili, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare, 
That wreathed each wooded hill; 
Stranger! if through thy reeling brain 
Such midnight visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, O spare thine evening meal, 
And sweet shall be thy sleep! 
Pee 
The Exile at Rest. 
BY REV, JOHN H. PIERPONT, 
His falchion dashed along the Nile ; 
His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscows’s towers, that shook the while, 
His eagle flag unrolled,—and froze, 


Here sleeps he now, alone—not one 

Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Nor sire, nor brother, wife nor son, 

Hath ever seen or sought his grave, 


Here sleeps he now, alone—the star 
That led him on from crown to crown, 

Hath sunk—the nations from afar 
Gazed, as it faded and went down, 


He sleeps alone ; the mountain cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps his martial form in death, 


High is his couch ; the ocean flood 
Far, far below by storms is curled, 
As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and inconstant world, 
Hark! comes there from the Pyramids, 
Or from Siberia’s wastes of snow, 
And Europe’s fields, a voice that bids, 
The world he awed tomourn him? No— 


The only, the perpetual dirge, 
That’s heard here, is sea-bird’s cry, 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low sigh. 


| 














Unrequited Love. 


Many a fair and lovely girl can bear witness to the 
truth of the following lines from the Knickerbocker :— 


There is a grief which all have known, 
Who ever mourned a friendship flown ; 
And few but once have shed a tear, 
Bewailing loss of token dear : 

The urn of sorrow marks the spot, 
Which speaks the widow’s lonely lot, 
While Pity oft is seen to shed 

Hist: ibute at the orphan’s bed. 


Hope hath her shadows, joy its gloom ; 
Yet suffer each a gentle doom, 
Compared with her whose lot must prove 
The pang of unrequited love! 

When after all that woman’s art 

Could do to curb the rebel heart; 

With every plea of maiden pride 

At length exhausted or defied, 

She feels ’tis idle to restrain 

The throb which tells—she loves in vain ! 


SR 
From a late number of the London Court Journal. 


My Sister Jane: 


My sister Janeis quite a blue, 

She’s read Lord Byron through and through , 
And none more fervently adore 

The glowing melodies of Moore. 

In fact she squanders half her time 

In reading, and in scribbling rhyme ; 

And says the “beauty of the mind” 

Leaves charms of person far behind, 

But think not so the men ’tis plain, 

For none come courting sister Jane, 


My sister Jane has had in print 

A poem which would melt a flint ; 

But though she visits play and park, 
It failed to conjure up a spark ! 
Perchance she'll from her lattice look, 
But ne’e Seen without a book ; 

And then she each debut attends, 
Calls learned folks her bosom friends ; 
But each device proves quite in vain, 
For none come courting sister Jane, 


My sister Jane an Album keeps, 

For which she many a stanza reaps, 

From “ancient maids,” whose venom’d pen, 
DPeclaims against the sin of men. 

Our youths without cravats who rave 

In every style from gay to grave, 

And fish for an invite to dine 

With pa, and quaff his choicest wine ; 
Make hearty dinners, drink champagne, 
But never think of sister Jane, 


My sister Jane is very fair, 

With azure eyes and auburn hair ; 
Her brow as polish’d marble white, _ 
Her eyes are bathed in liquid light, 
And Jane is slightly form’d and young, 
Bunt then my sister has a tongue, 
With which she loves dispute to wage 
With all a forward critic’s rage, 

Her learning seems her greatest bane, 
For none come courting sister Jane. 


The Slanderer. 


Think’st thou there are no serpents in the world 
But those who creep upon the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 
There are whoin the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skin in fortune’s sun, 
And sting the soul—ay, till its healthful frame 
Is changed to secret, festering, sore disease, 
So deadly is the wound, 

mri ne 


“The most difficult of tasks—to keep 
Heights, which the soul is competent to gain.” 





























